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ABSTRACT 



I 

SELF-HE!LP, community development and RURAL'- WOMEN: 
A CONCEPTUAL AND INVESTIGATIVE ANALYSIS OF SOME OF THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE ISSUES 

\ , 

Self -help in| personal, . social and conununiti^ development, 
1 ' . ^ . ^ 

a preferred mottoj since prehistorical times, is still. reie- 

- , . i * , ■ . - " ' 

vant xti the moderh era. Nation states whichi>prof ess a 
strong , belief in centralized pl^nrring and regulation of all 
developmental and social welfare activities, as well as those 
societies which profess a belief in decentralization oDf poli- 
tical power and responsibility, adhere to the principle of 
self-help. ' 

This paper considers the above concerns by focusing on 
th^ concepts and underpinnings of self-help, personal develop 
merit, social development, community development and rural 
women's issues. 
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SELF-HELP, COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND PUPAL WOMEN: 
A CONCEPTUAL AND INVESTIGATIVE ANALYSIS OF SOME OF 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE ISSUES^ 

■J 

"As with men, so with women: Sal\'"ation lies in 
their own hands." 

M.K. Gandhi''' 

Self-help in personal, social and community development 
has been a preferred motto of people from prehistoric times 
through .the preindustrial and postindustrial eras. Even in 
those nation-states which profess a strong belief in cen- 
tralized governmental planning and regulation of all social 
welfare activities/ self-help ^ various ' aspects of life is 
not a totally neglected subject. The principle, however, is 
more strongly adhered to in societies which profess and 
practice a strong belief in decentralization of political 
power and responsibilities at different levels and a firm 
faith in human initiative and creativity. In recent years, 
the ideology of personal and social rights, self-determination 
and self-help has been gaining momentum all over the world. 
To some extent-, ^t-he idea of- self-help has also been focused ~ 



V 

by the relatively harsher times ahead for^'all hations and 
by the evergrowing inability of^ many state, national and 
international development/social welfare agencies t^o cater 
properly to local, regional, national and ini^ernational 
social welfare needs. ^ . 

The present paper attempts to focus on some of the 
above issues and concerns by considering the concepts and 
underpinnings of personal development, social development, 
community development, women/ s issues, rural social welfare 
and self-help. The focus on issues and concerns is from the 
perspective of sociology and social welfare. The contexts 
are the social development and social welfare of total 
societies as well as of local rulral communities. The phil- 
osophical and theoretical perspectives adopted for concept 
tualisation and analyses are Western Utilitarian and Sar- 
\T)daj^. The materials presented are both conceptual ^^nd 
factual and relate specifically to the major thrust of the 
paper: the interrelated topics of women's issues, community 
development and self-help in organizing and bringing about 
all rural' social development/welfare activities. For obser- 
\'atioh and insights, the major societal contexts used are 
- that of the Third Word.d and United- States. The last part - 
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of the paper is speculative and projective in that it con- 
siders some future issues and concerns of rural women's iss- 
ues, community development and self-help in their local, 
national and global contexts. 
The Concepts and Their Underpinnings 

Self-Help 

Self-help is a rather $elf -explanatory concept meaning 
that it has been defined bv Webster's International Dic- 
tionary as ''an act or instance of providing for or helping 
oneself without dependence on others."*^ "Without dependence 
on others" seems to be .the key part of this definition. Yet 
outside help is not totalli^ denied in the processes Of self- 

... ^ . t 

help xf It IS welcomed willingly, with good intentions and 
without any attached strings of overt or covert motives. 
Howe\'er, becoming physically, psychologically or emotionally 
dependent on such outside help at any time is what is totally 
contrary to the tenet arid spirit of self-'help.^ 

0 

Personal and Social De\'elopment 
Personal, social and community develo^ent are diffi-- 
cult to define without the consideration of economic and 
social progress. Distinct from economic and social progress, 
the concepts are need-specific, -resource-specific, context- 



. 4 

4 

specific, culture^fepecif ic, tradition-specific, multidimen- 
sional, multi-level and are determined to some extent by the 
prevalent political and religious philosophies in societies. 
Primarily, however, the concepts refer to: 1) a higher ^ 
level optimal cultivation and use of available resources and 
potentials at different levels, 2) toward a fuller, more 
complete and more satisfying quality af life at personal, 
social and community levels, 3) through achie\*ement of a. 
higher level personal and social awareness concern and 
functioning. In this sense, therefore, de\^elopment re- 
presents a sense of awareness, an attitude of concern and 
"an act,- process and product achieved through the process 
of developing ^ '•'^ 

In terms of its dvnamics, the concept of development 
refers to achieving a higher degree of control over the 
processes and directions of personal, social and community 
changes and being able to achieve desired "transf orrnations" 
^ at these levels. Development may involve a new recognition 
of various strengths and resources at many levels, and a 
reassessment of the problem areas. A new understanding of 
resources are needed to combat problems, and a re-evaluation 
of attitudes ,~be>iavior , relationships, structur/l- and/or~ 
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institutional changes are required to accomplish the task,^ 
At the personal and social levels it means creation of new 

I . . 

attitudes, self -discipline, behavioral patterns, knowledge, 
communication channels and modes of living towarcl a com- " 
plete and harmonious dievelopment of various qualities, facul- 
ties and resources of the people and the establishment of a 
new healthy, peaceful, cooperative and satisfying social 
order for everybody. The goal is impro\"ed social welfare 
and a higher quality of living of all members in the social 
order. The Western Utilitarian philosophy, in this regard, 
emphasizes "the greatest good of greatest number of people." 
The Sarvodaya philosophy emphasizes "greatest good of all 
without any exception,"^ Another important difference in 
the conception of development at personal, social and 
cdmmunity levels, arid the strategies to implement it, lies 
in the degree of ^emphasis upon self -determinjition. In case 
of most democratic-liberal societies, this seems to be a 
backbone^ l^rinfciple of development. Many socialistic' and 
communistic^ societies on the other hand, prefer a governmental 
control and intervention in the various' processes of 
developitlfent , 



Community Development 
The concept of community development generally refers 
to a society, .a territory, a locality, or a group of people. 
An interactional setting, some common interests, to a deg^ree 
a common fate and a sense of belong ingness gre som^ of the 
central elements of the concept of community. Originally 
conceived as a. response to a series of problems since World 
War II, the concept of community development is different 
from the former organized charities approach to social 
betterment in which the more fortunate had a special re- 
spo^isibility to those vhb vere less fortunate, ^ The communi 
ty 'development represents a different approach to social 
betterment and deals with the problems of rural and urban ^ 
areas alike. At the beginning, thij^e concept was introduced 
primarily in the context of giving developmental aid to 
countries tin Asia. Soon, however, it became clear that €hfe 
problem of d(^velopment was not of economics alone and th^b 
development depended more on modification and reorganization 
plus, in .some cases, revigorization of the old institutional 
structures.^ People and domesl^ic leaders had to discover 
that development could not occuir soJLeiy with outside help, 
.and that they rnust_ use. their, own iridigeneo.us .resources. -'-^ 



With the passage^ of time, community development became more 
than an approach to bringing about desired social change. 
Rather, it began to be viewed as a motivation, a method, 
a' plan and a process of improving living conditions in rural 
communities, and in urban areas, by "breaking. the cake of 

. custom," promoting agricultural and industrial revolutions, 
and converting relatively static comitiunities into scenes 
of i^iTiamic. creativity. 

Substarjtively, and in terms of process, community 
development represents an effort toward desired economic, 
social, cultural and political changes, embodying an assess-- 
ment of the problem areas and a plan of action, and directed 
toward self-determination, self-hel^:^,- wide community parti- 
cipation^ a community organization and delivery of appropriate 

I community services. In . derriocra tic societies, local ini- 
tiative and reliance on local community resources are greatly 
encouraged in the variou's processes of community develop- 
ment to meet people • s i^basic needs. However, most tr^tali- 

tariah regimes do not consider these ""strategies as politically 
N » ' " 

realistic Qr even ideologica£lv desirable. Even for non- ^ 
'ft " 

totalitarian regimes, there are some real dilemmas with 
_ regard to accept ixig_ the total spirit of conununity. _ „ . i„ . 




development. For example, how long should authorities de- 
siring rapid economic and social chianges wait for positive 
results from a slow educational campaign? Wow much pri- 

i 

ority should be given to local felt needs vis-a--vis national 
needs and priorities? How much reliance should be there on 

local leadership and developmental pro jects initiated or to" 

. . _ . _ . . _ ^ ' _ _ 

be initiated by them? These are some of the questions which 
no democratic society is able to ^nswlfer satisfactorily. 
Though mostly noncoercive, community development even in 

13 

these societies operates within certain social controls. 



Analytit^ally, community! development could be conceived 
along the; systematic dimensions of a community. GdJmmunity 
is a place of shared living, generally based on some sort 
of common locality. * It is a meeting place of the individual 
and the larger society and it is characteristically here 
that the indix'^idual experiences and confronts most of his/ 
her society's ihstitutions. Therefore, when seen in such 
analj'tical terms, community represents: I) a spatial eco-^' 
logical system, 2) a demographic system of people, 3) an 
institutional system of shared^' belief s, \^alues and prac^ 
tices, 4) a behiavioral system of social interaction, 5) a 
power s;ys€em generating, distributing and utilizing-periponal 



and social power, and 6) a socio-cultural system connecting 
the local community with the larger society and culture. 
Community development, in this sense, becomes project of 
developing all these systematic aspects of the conriitmnity. 

^ Women and Rural Community Development 

The-applica-ti-on-of eommunity development concepts and- 
the position o± women in the comir^unity is a comple:*: pro- 
ce^s. Basically, it refers to the systematic exposure of 
the long-standing legal, political, psychological and eco- 
"nomic injustices perp*etrated i^pon women, and to re-^orienting 
the social institutions in a way that p>.tomotes women's 
rights, and priv'ileges equal to those of men. tMs is most 
*^f fectiv^ely acM.eved within the 'context of changfxng,, social^\- 
station, the ■.role* and functions of family (which is a ma, 
emphasis of f eminist moveme.nts in many part^ "of'^'the T^l^ 
World) , hy establishing policies which secure political 
rights, acciass to education ar\d emplo>iTient opportunities . 

The total contej;?ct and problems of social welfar4 in rural 

0 \ ^ j 

areas are somewhat different frpm those of urban centers. 




Rural areas are characterized bv^ a predominantly agriculture 
ally based economV, ladk of diveirsity^ of emploinnent 



^ ^ 10 

possibilities^ relative isolation from larger urban and 
commercial centers, and the low population density. These 
factors^ therefore, need to be considered in various pro- 
cesses %nd strategies of community development and the 
resolution of women's issues. 

Coironunity Development as Welfare Planning : 

Given the above underpinnings, regardless of the leveJS, 
focus and concern, community development can be regarded as 



a process of social* welfare planning designed to meA the 
assessed needs of a society, a territory^, a locality, or ^ 
group of people on a short or long'-term basis. The in- 
herent, ideas involved in this sort of planning are that of ^ 
resolution of current problems and tensions, achieving pro- 
gress and equality, a better quality of living, andean 

improved level of social welfare of all involved in the 
19 

process^ The nature of the^ goals, and how they are 

accorttplislied, depends to a large extent on the social and 

political values of people and societies. Som^imes 
•A 

4 

societies stress self-help, self-determinatioh and wide / 
community participation. At other times/ th^ goals are 
established and achieved with substantial state intervention.^^ 
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Whatever the nature and process of welfare planning, communi- 
ty development generally represents some sort of collective 
action for the advancement of social welfare of a maximum 
possible number of people (according to the Western Utili- 
tarian philosojjhy, ) or of everybody- without any exception 
(according to the Sarvodaya philosophy. ) 

Another important distinction in the goals and pro- 
cesses of welfare planning is developed according to the 
adopted political view of providing personal, occupational, 
fiscal and social welfare services to people., in some 
cases, welfare planning is taken as a residual' function pf 
government, of private organizations pr of philanthropy. 
Wh^re social welfare Services ^re defined as "collective 
interventions to meet certain needs of the individual and/or 
to serve the wider interests of society, "^3 it is taken as 
a basic right of people. It is interesting to note that 
most of the Third World nations and commufiistic nations lean 
more toward collective intervention while many of the Western 
developed nations still lean more toward the* residual 
position. ^ 

The way in which physical, economic and social planning 
fit together also varies j^accordirig to the perceived function 

u 
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of social planning. Four different views are " prevalent in 

this regard where social planning is identified as: 1) ^ 

f 

burden, 2) a handmaiden, 3) a complementarity and 4) a 
me^ns of social control. According to the first view, wel- ' 
fare spending is seen as having depressing effects on pri- 
vate enterprise and initiative and therefore bad for 
economic growth. The suggestion, accordingly, is that wel- 
fare spending should be undertaken^ m such a way so as to 

OA ^ 

have minimum discouragement on private enterprise.*- Even 
in the case of developing societies, some people have ar- 
gued that funds expended for social welfare sector disrupt 
the** maximiim growth of the economy. In case of the second 
view, welfare as a burden to economic growth is replaced 
by the view that both physical and economic planning advance 
best by an investment in the social sector. In^^ other words, 
the best possible investment is investment in "human 
capital. '*26 this strategy, appropriate development 

and delivery of social wel fare „ se^rvices for people (school- 
ing, health, on-the-job training, etc.) become very impor- 
tant. ^7 The third view is a sort of middle-ground view that 
investment in social planning should proceed in conjunction^ 
with greater economic growth. In other words, efforts to 
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redistr^ibute limited resources result only in the redis- 
tribution of poverty* The fourth vieiu^olds that funds 
earmarked for social welfare programs are intended largely 
to reduce social deviancy and thereby to protect the 

political, economic and social stability of local communi- 

a_ • 29 
ties • 

The Role and Relationship of Women to Welfare Pls^niiing ; 

Whatever the focus , concern, view or philosophy of wel- 
fare planning, women have to be an intimate and integral 
part of it at all levels. Unfortunately, however, this has 
not been the case, and too often women have not been pro- 
perly taken into account in the economic, social and poli- 
tical planning processes. They have often "-been treated as 
marginal actors in development, both in terms of their con- 
tribution to welfare planning and the welfare programs helping 
and serving their needs. Ih part, this has occurred due to 
some erroneous assumptions about the role and status of 
women in developing and developed societies. This has also 
happened because of multiple factors of sex, age, race, 

marital status, and porerty which have forced women t'6 live 

^""""^""^^ • • 32 

with double, triple and quadruple binds and prejudices. 
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The erroneous assumptions about women by planners and policV" 
makers hav^ been: 1) men are the principal laborers in any 
society, i) men are the heads of households, 3) men are 
primary breadwinners, 4) men's wages constitute family in- 
comes, 5) women and men have equal access to education and 
opcupational jirainij]^ opportunities , 6) women and men hav^ 
equal acc£^if^ to^^redit opportunities, when required, and 

7) women anamen eat the same kind of food and other nu- 
ll 

trients. Women as a collective have been recognized as a 
disadvantaged group, systematically excluded from full and 
equal participation in society. They have been victims of 
discriminative socialization at home and school, they have 
been stigmatized as inferior to men in occupations and they 
have felt a , general sense of powerlessness . Too often and 
for too long women have accepted a second-class citizenship 
in societies and they have generally re-routed their careers 
and optxons to accomodate the needs of their families, 
The awareness of this accommodation presents us with the 
special problems and unique service needs of women, to 
which, among other helping professions. Social Work bears 
a special responsibility . This responsibility of the 
Social Work profession is much greater toward rural women 
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' • ■ - ,) 

due to their relative isolation and invisibility as a 
social service category, their special needs due to rural 
ecological and social-cultural contexts, and the much 

35 ~ 

greater demands of farm, occupational and home labor* • 

The planning and community development strategies, 
therefore, have to recognize that women in rural areas, in^ 
developing and developed worlds, have tremendous amounts of 
frustrations, feelings of inadeguac^y and helplessness and 
they are currently cpping with many problems never before 
recognised or faced by them. Traditional tasks performed 
by women have been relegated to a second place. For the new 
tasks required or expected of them, they are neither fully 
trained nor equipped. More and more, female labor has been 
subordinated to male control, and huge gaps have occurred 
in the economic, social and political status of the two 
sexes, with men progressively enjoying a greater edge o\^er 
women. In homes and in communities many sources of stress 
have appeared in women's familial* and extra-familial roles. 
By and large, their traditional areas of informal/indirect 
influence and power have disappeared, and they have not 'been 
replaced by new sources of influence and power. Increasing- 
ly women have become aware that they currently have neither 
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the skills nor the personal freedom and power to participate 
on equal footing with men in the changing economic, social 
and political struct\||;*es of the modem times 4 

Implications for Social Welfare Planning 

The international, national, regional and local dif- 
ferences necessitate social welfare plannirfg and strategies 
to be different for contemporary situations and circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, with regard to welfare planning^ 
around the focus of women's issues and problems, there are 
some basic similarities in that most of women* s issues and 
problems concentrate in the ^^as of 2 1) early socializa- 
tion, 2) formal education, 3) training for employment, 

4) discrimination in hiring, 5) inequities in emplojinent, 

5) access to social services, 7) political participation, 
8) legal rights and 9) stigmatization as inferior to men in 
society. These problem areas for women remain the same 

i 

irrespective of national, cultural, social or regional 
contexts. ^ 

What the women in rural and urban ar^as need most at the 
present time are new modes of socialization at home, a stig- 
ma-free image in society, equal access to education. 
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training, employment ^tructure and social ser^/ices, sharing 
of familial roles and responsibilities by men, and freedom 
from the binds of sex, age, y^aceT marital status and pover- 
ty. Only as and when welf are^N^il^nriing focuses on thes^ 
issues, can women become meaningful and effective actors in 
family and society and contribute optimally to the develop- 
ment of their communities. ' While these factors are xm- 
portant, thev are not enough. What women need is to be in- 
vol^-ed in the power structure of society at the decision- 
making level.' So-called "women's issues" are not for women 
alone. ;,They represent an important challenge to be met by 
men and women alike in the overall strategy of social and 
economic development . 

Women also have to play a major role in the resolution 
of their own issues. As Mahatma Gandhi had said: 

^ "M^n could help the cause of women. But^, there was a 
limit to what they could do since men could never under- 
stand the deepest feelings of women. Only women could 
achieve greatest results among women. The freedom and Up- 
lift of women, therefore was in their own hands and ulti-- 
mately thay themselves had to determine with authority what 
they wanted. "^^ 
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The women and women's organisations, therefore, ha\^e to 
play a major role in resolving women's issues, overcoming 
their special disadvantages and planning of the welfare 
services for women in rural and urban areas. In this re- 
gard, special attention has to be paid to: 1) education ^nd 
training of women to strengthen their income-generating skills, 
2) enhancing the productive roles of women and ameliorating 
their unreasonably hea^-y^ home and work loads, 3) overcoming 
any disadvantages to women in access to modern technology, 
% skills and credit facilities, 4) giving them more training 

in managerial and other leadership rol^s, 5) resolving ' 
their problems in the areas of housing, health, employment, . 
child care and domestic violence and 6 J re-establishing their 
dignity and respect in home and society. What women seek 
is to be more, not to have more, yet to have a chance to 
learn, to participate and to keep up with the times. 

A distinction exists between the needs of women in 
developed and developing countries, yet there are many 
similiarities. What appears insignificant in one area of 
the world might have demanded much cooperation, sacrifice 
and the overcoming of many obstacles in the other. In or- 
der for community developers to work in particular regions. 
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the person must be aware of several things: 1) a new under- 
standing of resources, 2) re-evaluation of attitudes, 3) 
felt-needs of the people, 4) initiative and reli|^nce on 

ft 

lodal community resourcess^and 5) the ability td convert 
communities into scenes of djTiamic creativity. All of these 
poxht:; are crucial to understanding and wor>jing with rural 
women . . ' 

Education for Third World women where illiteracy rates 
are high might mean locating resources of books, buildings, 
teachers and eqxiipment. In developed countries, the women 
will be attempting to increase the number 6f females in 
medicine, engineering, administration and higher education. 
Health issues for a Third World woman revolve around the 
existence of a hospital, available doctors, medicine and 
scarcity of food. Women in developed countries are con= 
cerned about the equality of care. 

Economically, women in developed countrii?s will work for 
equality of wage while their counterparts in the developing 
country will be labodng in fields, carrying fuel and water 
long distances, grinding meal, without the benefit of any 

labor saving devices. In developing countries, most of the 
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legislation pertaining to women's working conditiions applies 
to the public and rrodern sectors and not to agricultural 
sectors. 

In many countries of the world, both developed and less 
developed and particularly agrarian ones, the role of women 
has not significantly improved isfi^ recent decades. The daily 
struggle against poverty is so demanding that change in many 
cases is an abstract ideal. Yet the increased awareness of 
the rights, status and role of women is deeply affecting most ^ 
societies. As women demand, th^* assume a greater role in 
economic, political and social life, they not only reflect 
the forces that are changing contemporary cultures but also 
become a force themselves. 

One area reflecting the new role of women is law. The 
laws and constitutions of many countries now guarantee the 
political and civil rights of women, yet many countries have 
become increasingly aware that changes in the law do not 
necessarily cause changes in practice. 

Despite increased access to education, the fields of 
study and jobs open to them continue to reinforce traditional 
sex roles. The overall picture of women* s involvement in 
economic development at the world leve^l is mixed. 
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women constitute the major bulk , of the agricultural' 
labor force in developing countries. They are the fodd 
providers yet efforts to modernize agriculture appear to 
Ijave ah ambiguous effect on their role. Qommunity devel- 
opment ha^ traditionally emphasized the organization of women' 
^oups as a way of strengthening their role in society. In 
spj^te of new approaches to community development, the . 
traditional roles of women have not changed* For example, 
subsistence crops are rarely included in the development of 
cooperatives. When women do hold a decision-making position, 
their participation is often contingent on their marital 
status . 

The process of rural development has more often than 
not caused a loss in economic authority and status in less 
developed countries for women. In Africa where women play 
an extensive and significant role in agricultural production, 
efforts at increasing productivity favor men in positions of 
control. Credit, seeds, irrigation facilities and marketing 
outlets are often offered to men only. Labor-saving methods 
of cultivation are appropriated by men while labor-intensive 
tasks are left to women, adding to their already heavj^ load 
of work. New methods of production have failed to 
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accominodate rural women^s traditional responsibilities of 
hom^aking, child care, growing f ood^ f or a family or th«qiir 
work in the fields. ... 

The needs for rural women in (developing countiries are 
not only to eliminate wide-spread illiteracy but to raise 
consciousness of the resources ,possessedf by womfenr not only 
to trsiin in-home crafts but to train for' agricultureV to 
help women' to increase their pr^bductivity by .training them 
technically; to provide simple forms of transportation to 
water supplies ^in order to alleviate that strain on women, 
thu^ improving their health; to begin at*^the village leVel ; 
to free men and women; and to encourage^ women to participate 

together • < } 

Women in rural areas in developed countries face theii;,^ - 
own challenges; holding on tp family farms, health care, 
public .services,, unemplojTnent domestic violence, economic • 
handi^caps, child care, control of energy development ^ 
communities and education. * - ( 

A central tenet in the womeA's movement is to help women 

to make decisiohs about their own lives ^ Womeh in rural 

i 

countries are starting to use their talents to help each 
other. Women are beginning to turn negative stereotypes 
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about themselves^^nto dVnamic potential |f oi; community 



rganization. As a result of their cultural ^ schooling, yottien 

^ \ , ^ - -^ 

organi2:ers tend to be ^ more oriented to g^c^up process and 

more conscious of the importance of building the group rat}ter 

thart their owri indi\ddual power, Whiile^ working with the , 

» » • \i 

Gommuniti^ women are not perceived a^s t-i-ireatening and peo- 

pie seem more ^mfortable taking a woman into their home 

and speaking openly.' The natural ability ot women to "get 

personal" with people also^^^ips theifP gain the trust and lo^-- 

alty of people- they contact as an. organizer. . Establishing 

* ii'' * » 

a personal relationship with members of the community plays 

a crucial role in maip^aining a successful organization. 

If people relate to an grganization only on a i "prof essipnal" 

lei-el, there will be nothing left to hold the^ to the group 

'it 

.,!.*. 

once theVoriginal cause for which they joined has been ^ 
addressed.**;^ ^ . ^ , ^ 

Both na1:ionally and internat1:r<^nallyj wbmeni are forming 
cooperatives, becoming community organis^ers, learning mar- 
keting techniques \5nd training locally to help 4olv^^ their 
own problems. * 

Even if the desired political, economic or social result 
does not occur as planned, the process of otgani^zing is 
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valuable in itself since it allows women to realize their 
power and their humanity, p 

Summary ' 

Self-help, personal and social developmient and communi- 
ty development are integral parts of the conceptual natjjre 
of social welfare. Though there seems to be much diversi- 
fication, all these aspects are interrelated because the 
ultimate goal of social welfare planning, is to improve the 
quality of htiman life. 

This paper has explored the underpinnings of self-help, 
community development and issues pf rural women with regard 
to the philosophical and theore^tical perspective. 
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